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etiquette " but which led Grey to warn the First Lord of the Admiralty
that the British fleet might be attacked at any moment.
The tension lasted with little relief until the end of September. In
the very week in August in which the Government was engaged
in its last wrestling with the House of Lords and the whole of public
attention was concentrated on that domestic struggle, the German
Ambassador himself told me that war between our two countries
was a serious possibility before the end of the week. In the middle
of September the Foreign Office again warned the Admiralty that
negotiations with Germany " might at any moment take an un-
favourable turn," and that if they did the Germans " might act very
quickly, even suddenly." If the negotiations were " brusque " they
were greatly prolonged, the Germans demanding so much of. the
French Congo that no French Government could have conceded it,
the French yielding a little under British pressure until at length an
agreement was reached. Up to the last moment the thing swayed
backwards and forwards and the War Offices and Admiralties stood
to attention. The agreement was signed on November 14, and it
was concluded only just in time to enable the King to sail to India
for the great Coronation Durbar.
The Germans had made a reasonably good bargain, and if they
seemed to come badly out of it it was only because their displays of
the mailed fist had made it appear that they would be humiliated by
anything less than a French retreat from Morocco. As things were,
the general judgment was that they had been worsted in another
attempt to break the Entente. An English writer need only record
the judgment of German historians and critics. Herr Brandenburg
calls the dispatch of the Panther " an ill-considered act inspired by the
mere craving for prestige and the desire to wipe out the reverse of
Algeciras." Prince Billow speaks of it as " a damp squib which
startled, then amused the world and ended by making us ridiculous.
After the leap of tie Panther on Agadir, there was a fanfare which on
Lloyd George's speech died down in the most inglorious charade."
Kiderlen Waechter himself admitted failure, but blamed the Kaiser,
who, as Bulow reports him to have said, " throughout the whole
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